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Bevieved in the second continuation request repoirt 
for a Title III grant are 2<'year activities aind third year needs of 
the Bodel Bairly Childhood teaming PiTograa (BBCIF) involving 437 
disadvantaged prekindergarten and kindergarten children ih 1 0 classes 
(five schools) in Baltiaore. Program goals are given to he achieved 
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individual instruction, and independently developed ciirriculua use of 
p^rofessional and nonprofessional staff (parent&i) and,inclusioi| of 
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fho planned and operated a suaier prograa in 1972^ Aiooperation of 25 
agencies, and ^raicting of telchers fot additiotkal preschool ciasses 
in Baltiaore/ Stated aaong projected needs arei continuation of 
present pi;ograa coaponents, inciueion of aote children and aore staff 
such as a ausic teacher, and renovation of achool facilities^ 
included are a statistical report, tables showing test resulte, and 
letters. (HC) 
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MAYOR WILLI DOHALD SCH^KFRR 
PESIQNATIMG MAY 1 THROUGH MAY 5/1972 

MpT.>EI» EA RLY C HILDHOOD LEA RNI NG PR0GRA?-1 WEKK" 

IN BALTIMORE 



WHEREAS, a critical need exists for the development of 
programs v/hich develop basic skills/ f os tier cu^riousity and lyialn- 
taln the desire to learn among our children; and 

WHERKAS, the Model Ear% Childhood Learning Program has 
resulted, in outstanding gcy.ns for the children of Baltimore, 
thereby, providing a great benefit to the city; and _^ 

WHPREAS, the Model Early Childhood Learning Program, now 
in its 2nd year as an innovation, individualized progi?«un designed 
to promote self esteem and coi*petence in learning, has proven its 
effectiveness in meeting these critical needs and has been given 
a federal citation for outstanding achievement/ 

NOW, THEREFORK, I, WILLIAM DO>?ALD SCHARPER, MAYOR OP THP. 
CITY OP BALTIMORE, do hereby proclaim May 1 throuqh May 5, 1972, 
as "MODEL EARLY CHlLDIIOOn LEARinWG PROGRAM WEEK" IN BALTIMORE, 
in recognition of the contribution of its staff to Early Child- 
hood Education. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set- nvy hand and 
caused the Great Seal of 
"^4^ the City of Baltimore to 

"^rf bo affixed this nineteenth 

ii;, % • day of April, in the year 

> of Our.>^rd, one thousand 

'^^ nine huridVed and seventy-' 

. '» • two. , 

. '■»'....•- /' y 
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PART II APPLICAOION FOR COKtXNUATION GRANT 

PROGRESS AND ACTIVITY REPORT 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 ♦ 
Title P» L. 89-10 • as amended 



Board of Education^ City of Baltimore^ 3 East 2Sth Street, 
Baltimore^ Maryland, 21218 - 30-71-0115-0, Maryland, ' 
September 1, 1972 - August 21^ 197$>-.- . 



ESEA III 30-4 
Rev. 6/69 

* APPLICATION FOR CONTINUATION GRANT 

PART II 

PROGRESS AND ACHYITY REPORT 



Blementary and Secondary" Bduo at ion Act of 1965> 

Title Hit p4 L> S^^^'XO. ag amended ^ . , , 

Instructions Identify this project by the followingt > 
Name and Address of Agency, Project Number* Grant Number, 
State> and Budget Period (month, day, year). « 



1. Discuss the effect of the project on the clientele up 
to this point by briefly stating the major objectives 
of the project and the techniques used in evaluating 
the extent to which these objectives were achieved^ 

2* .Briefly describe projpct endeavors in which the anti- 
cipated results have ftxceedod expectations^ and those 
• in which results have not measured up to expectations 
and give reasons for the outcome. 

3. Report the effect of -the project up to this point oh 
the educational institution or agency by discussing 
what you consider tot bo the greatest change resulting 
from the project. . 

4. Report the effect of the project on the cooperating 
agencies by (1) listing all the community agencies 
that cooperated in the project; and (2) discussing 
the results of such cooperation. 

5. Explain any changes in the project objectives or pro- 
cedure since the beginning of the funding period. 

6. Give quantitative and qualitative information on the 
effectiveness of the project as a demonstration using 
the following outline! 

A. Indicate whether the project in part or in whole 
will be continued after the termination of federal 
funding. 

... < 

, ■ ■ .-^^ 

,B. ' Give major reasons why the project will br will 
not be continued. 

•, ■ ^ 

C. List the school districts in your state or outside 
your state that hav^ adopted your project or 
elements of your project. 



Briefly discuss the pi^ojeoted activities for the 
next budget period using the following outline i 

A. Describe the additional educational needs to 
, be met with the proposed program, 

Pescribe in detail the additional objectives of 
the proposed program as related to the needs 
described above* 

C# State in sequence the activities to be carried 
out in achieving these objectives. 

D, D.e&cribe the method ,and jjrocedures for «valua«* 
ting these objectives. 

List costs for budget period this narrative report 
covers: 

^ Total cost. . I 

■ i ^ Total ^on- federal support 

$ Total federal support under 

^ Title III, Pt X** ^-lO- 

$ ' Total federal support other 

'~ * ^ ; ^than Title III| ?. L. 89-10. 



BASIC. OB JECnVES 

Discusr the effect of the project on the clientele 
up.to this point by bt^iefly stating the major objectlvefii 
of the project and the techniques used to eviduate th 
extent to which these objectives were achi^ed. 

. The basic objective of the Model Early Childhood 
Learning Program is to Improve significantly <bhe 
quality of instruction for disadvantaged children 
so that each child Will acqulro the skills necessary 
to insure acadeitilo success* vv 

The basic objectives; as well as the specific 
instructional objectives^ were formulated ^n the 
MECLP Planning Grants and have not been changed* 

The following broad-abased instructional objectives 
establish the foundation for all program planning and 
evaluation in the Model Early Childhood Learning 
Program. i 

OBJECTIVE I \ 
To raise the level of reading achleveaent of 
disadvantaged children as measured by: * 
A« Mastery of InstructionaL objectivft.«;^. 



Higher pupil athlev^ en t on standardiased 
testa than the achievement of comparable 
pupils not in program 4 

OBJECTIVE II 

To increase the number facility of disadvantaged 

children as measured by s 

Ai Mijstery of instructional objective^. 
.B« Higher pupil achievement on standardiaced 
tests than the achievement of comparable 
pupils not in program* ^ 

I ■ 

OBJECTIVE III 

To improve language development as mead^ured byt 

A, Mastery of instructional objectives. 

B* Higher pupil achi>dvement on standardized 

tests than the achievement of comparable 

pupils not in program* 

OBJECTIVE IV 

To demonstrate increased ability in using 
abstract and academic symbols as measured by: 
A* Mastery of instructional objectives. 
B« Higher pupil achievement standard measures^< 
of intelligence tests than th^ achievement 
of comparable pupils not in program. 



Mio evaluation jof the Ifistruotiot^aX otiieot^yi^li^lfte 
contracted to i)r!i Lduia DiL^renzo and hla 'istatVl^^^^ 
Educational Studiee and Evaluation A880ciates> Inc« 
(B^SiB^AO^ The Stanford Binet Xntel licence test 
and Peabody Picture {Tests \Mre administered on a pre^ 
test basis to all students in the program during the 
early part of October > 1971*^ Prom Ofune 12th to l6th 
alternate forms of these tests were given as post-** 
tests* An additional test^ the Metropolitan Readinef 
Te/stSj, was administered to the five year olds < Two 
Interim Reports were produced during the current scho 
year, 1971-72, reviewing the results of curriculum 
tests and analyzing observers* reports.^ J)r# l>i tore n 
evaluation report on the second ye ar of operatloia 
KBCLP will be published by August, 1972. Excerpts frc 
first and second year evaluations are included in the 
report. The first }'ear .evaluation report iji^ available 
at'the MECLP offiise. 



^pS^J» Jil-orenzo, Model Earl v Childhood L^ a yning Program . 

f tudiet EducatW 
sstudies and Evaluation Associates, Inc. 

2 

JJ^^r*"**** Model Early Childhood teaming Pro prt^Am Analvsi 

?Lt!K^: ;{;i:;H 'i9l2^- '"''^ and i57ricg^-ES5^ 



Xmpletnentation of the non««instructlonal oomponents ^ 
of the program along vith other 9upportiV0 sorvlcos 
have been evalu&tedt by, Paul A/ Davalilj Reijearch 
ABSoclatd in the Divl elon of R6 search and Development 
of the Baltimore City Public Schools A Included In 
this grant ar^^^ excerpts froja that report. 



Paul A* Davalli, Evaluation of Title III Model Early 
Childhood teaming Prog^ram , July, 1971 ♦ 
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EXCERPTS PROM TItE FTRST YEAR EVAl.llATION OP THE MODEL 
EARLY CHILDHOOD LEARiUNQ PROGRAM - ESEA, INC., 
DR. LODIS PiLORENZO. . _ 

1. CMldron^s Test RftBuXta 

Preschool programs wore instituted in recognition 
that the educationally disadvantaged child already 
bore the marks of deprivation when fivBt entering 
formal schooling. The most significant of these 
marks was a lower aptitude oz* readiness for reading 
and other academic achievemfent, as measured by I* Q. 
The latter havirig the highest predictive power of 
later reading achievement* As with most studies in 
this area, the Stanford-Binet intelligence Test was 
employed to measure any change in It fi. scores produced 
by the MECLP* The children were pre-tested in August, 
1970, and randomly assigned to the MECLP <?r the control 
group. Early Admissions children weiro al^o tested but 
were not randomly assigned since both programs were 
operated in different neighborhood schools* However^ 
all schools and children met city*-wide criteria for 
disadvantaged designation* 

All children were post^^tested on the Stanford-Birtet 
in June, 1971* A t^am of eight program^-independent 
examiners were rotated among the final MECLP sohooldj 
the teachers and the control children. The Identity 
of the child's group generally not known by the 
examiner. The results* of the testing are>reported in 
Table I. 



Table I 

Pr^^ P^st^ and Mean 10 Changes on 

Stanford->Binet Intelligence Test PrQg;ram for 4->yr. Olds 

Pretest Post- Test Mean 

Oroup , Ji Mean Mean Change 

MECLP 181 86*08 102.14 +16.06* 
Early 

Admission 91 89.63 95.60 + 5-97^ 

Control 38 87.63 84 •39 - 3.24** 



ERIC 



*Slgnif leant P « .01 
**Signif leant P « .05 



The mean I.fil* of the control children dooroaBed by 
3^24 points. This loss is statistically significant 
at the P ^ • 05 level and is of the same mag^nitude of 
loss as reported for <?ontrols in other studies* It 
is this ctunulative deprivation that is assumed to be • 
taking place from birth and over the preschool years 
that results in below average 'X«0« scores at school • 
entranceir 

The mean of the Early Admissions children increased 

by 5t97 points. This also is a statistlcaliy significant 
improvement and is approximately as much gro\vth as reportt. 
by many pre-kindcrgarten programs/ 

The mean I/Q* of the MECLP children Increased from 
86*08 to 102. 14> a growth of 16 • 06 pointsV No preschool 
program with comparable numbers and children have 
produced an improvement of this size. Hotsonly Is this 
statistically significant (P « .Ol), but this amount of 
change represents a functional reclassification of these 
children from below average to average » The difference 
between the growth by MBCLP and Early Admissions children 
Was not only statistically significant but represents 
almost three times as much improvement for MECLP. I. > 

The increase of 16, 06^ points on the average t.Q. exceeds 
the growth reported by every study during the last decade 
in which the Stanfox^d-Binet was used to evaluate a pre- 
school program for comparable numJ^ers and ohlldren* In 
this evaluator^s statewide study of preschool programs 
in New York State, the most effective of the eight program 
compared In its best, year of the three years studied, pro- 
duced a mean increai^e on tlie Stanford-^Binet of 10*69 point 
While this represents almost twice the gain of the Early 
Admissions children, it is only two-thirds the gain made 
by the MECLP. The 10.96 point gain in I.fi. was also the 
result of a cognitivoly structured program. 

This overall result of the MBCLP on the I .ft* scores is 
phenomenal. However, past experience has consistently 
shown that upon careful scrutiny dramatic results as these 
do not hold up. One of tfte major tests that invariably 
discredit any generalization based on the overall result. 
Is to analyze the internal consistency of the program 
effectiveness. This test was applied to these data by 
first comparing the MECLP results within the five schools 
to both control and Early Adnissions* These results are 
reported in Table XI. 



■ ' ■ ^.■ ■ ' V . ■ . 
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Pre, Post and Mean IQ Changes on the 
Stanford'^Binet Intel lipence Test by Prot^ram and School v 



Pro£crain 




Pre )C 


Post ^ 


Chan|s;e 


ME CLP 


181 


86.08 


102.14 


+16.06* 






oy • y / 




+11 


School #74 




86.66 


99.32 


+12.66*5^ 


Sotiool #1151 


38 


85.68 


96,08 


+10,40* 


School #225 


38 


84.66 


105.55 


+20.89* 


School #238 


.30 


82.83 • 


110.10 


+27.27* 


Early 
Adjoissions 


91 


89.63 


95.60 


+ 5.97 


Control 


38 


87.63 


84.39 ■ 


- 3.24- 



^Significantly higher than Early Admissions and Control P 



The mean growth in in each of the five MBCLP school 

is statistically significant* Although this Improvemenl 
varies considerably ajuong the five schools> J^ach of the 
five schools produced statistically significant favorabS 
differences over both Early Adnissions and the Control 
(P » •01), This consistency enables a greater degree 0/ 
<K>nfidence to be placed In the conclusion regarding boti 
the absolute and relative * effectiveness of the MECLP. 



Confidence in research and evaluation results are also 
a matter of degree, and while the consistency among thes^ 
five schools is encouraging, the more rigorous and valid 
test of the results would utiliae the teacher as a subur 
of analysis rather than th^ school « Educational researc 
reports are replete with findings which conclude program, 
or method A being more effective than B, but contain wit 
the study populations, teachers whose classes used metho 
or program B and were significantly more successful thai> 
teachers classes using A« The generalized reactions to 
this prevalent situation is to lose confidence in the 
generalization about the relative effectiveness of these 
programs and methods and to attribute results solely to 
effective teachers regardless of method. The Corollary 
proposition being, if a program iagirtyuly effective it 
should be possible to .demonstrate thi^ over a' range of 
experti^ie among teachers • . * 

Table.' Ill contains the data used to apply the more rigor, 
test of consistency* 



Table III 



Pre, Post and Mean Ifi Clianges on the 
Stanford«Binet Intelligence Test by 
Proj^rftn. School and. Teach er for Four Year Olda 



Program 




JL 


Pre yi 


Post X 


Change X 


MGCLP 




181 


86.08 


102.14 


+16.06 


School 


//II 


37 


89.97 


101.30 


•hll.33 


Miss 


Ford 


37 


89.97 


101.30 


•fll.33* 


School 




38 


86.66 


99.32 


+12.66 


Mrs. 


Green 


19 


89.47 


99.42 


+ 9.95* 


Mrs. 


Johns 


19 


83.84 


99.21 


+15.37* 


School 


#112 


. 38 


85.68 


96.08 


+10.40 


Mrs. 


Garidson 


38 


85.68 


96.08 


+10.40* 


School 


#225 


38 


84.66 


105.55 


+20 . 89 


Miss 


Cooper 


18 


83.67 


104.67 


+21,00* 


Miss 


Hundt 


20 


85.55 


106.35 


+20.80* 


School 


#238 


30 


82.83 


110.10 


+27.27 


Mre. 


Berry 


17 


84.71 


107.41 


+22.70* 


Mrs, 


Joyner. 


13. 


80.38 


113.62 


+33-24* 


Early Admission 


91 


89.63 


95.60 


+ 5.97 


Control 




38 


87.63 


84.39 


- 3.24 



^-Significantly higher than Early Admission and Control 
P = .01. 



Hi Cognitive Ob.lectlves Aohleve^ 

the design of the MECLP called for the main emphasis 
to be on cognitive development and learning. Five 
areas of cognition wore s>*lected from the many areas 
previously studied as the curricula areas most Import 
Ho success In school t 

■ A» Concept formation 

B, Preceptual-ciotor skills 

C* Language skills 

Dt Classification skills 

Bi Reading comprehension readiness 

Prior to the operation of the Program, the staff deve 
approximately 269 behavioral objectives under the ar^ 
oJ^Ci^ncept fomation. These, obdeotivesi were coded Hh 
8**^W^ under nine categoriest self , color, fora/ t6^^^^^ 
s^z>pf material, number, space and movement. Indivldu 
♦^task boxes" for each objective were developed by the 
staff for most of the 269 objectives. The mskn thrus 
of MEtl^P was for the children to achieve these coricep 
objectives through the use of the "task boxes" on ah 
individual basis* 

This section of the repoj^t is/i^ e^^aluation of the 
MECLP's success in having thei Jjilldren achieve these 
cognitive objectives. While the objectives in the re 
maining four cognitive areas (Perceptual motor, Langii 
skills, Classification skills and Reading comprehensi 
readiness) are yet to be developed, they are intended 
cover the age ranges from 3 to 7 and will be the basi 
of the MF:CLP as it expands. However, the evaluation i 
proceeded on the assumpt:ion that the 269 objectives u 
Concept formation were intended to be completed by tb 
four-year old. 

With this understanding the first^hine weeks of the 
Programme operation were evaluated in terms of the ra* 
of instruction and achievement of the concept formati* 
objectives (March, 1971 Report). Based on 160 days' o: 
school for 1970-71, it would require an average rate • 
1*7 objectives completed each day by a child to compli 
the 269 objectives. For the first nine weeks of the 
Program (through December, 1970), the average rate wai 
1.1 objectives per day. 



i 
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the rate of Inflrtruoiidn for the 175 children varied 
widely from a low of ,25 to a hi^ of 2.1 objectives 
per day. The average rate of Instruction also varied 
widely by classes from ^49 to 1.88. The interim evalu- 
ation urged increasing the rate of instruction if the 
269 were to be achieved. 

Mils section is a follow-up of the interim evaluation. 
It covers the period from Januaiy 1, 1971 through 
April, 1971j or approximately 80 scliool days. During • 
this time, the rate of instruction was 1.2 objectives p 
child per day (Table Xll), This increase was still sho 
of the rate necessary to complete all objectives. If t 
rate of instruction continued at 1.2 for the remaining 
months of Way and June> the average instruction of obje 
per child for the year would be about 177 or 62^^ of the 
269. The difference in the rate of instruction by olas 
however, was not as varied* 

The MKCLP for throe-year olds began in January and siml 
data were collected through April, 1971. The rate of 
Instruction was ,62 obaectivos per day. At this rate t! 
average three-year old will have completed instruction • 
74 objectives through the end of June, 1971* As four-y* 
olds xvx MECLP, they will need to complete just under 20* 
objectives or a 1.1 rate of Instiaiction' to achieve all 
269 objectives. 

It should be noted that the three- year olds completed 
instruction in the objectives at half the rate of the 
four-year olds (.62 versus, 1.2), and slightly less than 
the rate of four^year olds in a one-half program (-62 
versus ,75)., The four-year olds in a one-half day (2^ 
hours) program are completing instruction at slightly 
more than half the rate for the children in a whole-day 
program (5 houi^s) - .75 and 1»33> respectively. 



Table XII 

Thd Number and Average Rate of Instruction for the 

, . Cognitive Ob .^ectives by School and Agye 



Avg. No* No. Average No. 

of Days of of of Ob.jectives \ 

School Progrfiun Objs. No. of Per Per Child 

and Age Operation , Compl . Children Child Per Day 

#11 

4-Yr. Olds NO DATA RECEIVED 
#74 

3- Yr. Olds 76 1266 22 57.5 .76 

4- Yr. Olds 80 2972 38 78.2 .98 

#112A 

4-Yr. Olds 78 2386 41 58.2 .75 
#225 

3- Yr. Olds 78 643* 23 28 .36 

4- Yr\ Olds 77 368O 36 102.2 1.3 

#238 

Olds 74 1283 23 55*8 .75 

4-yr. Olds 77 4324 33 131-0 1,7 

Totals 

Olds 76 3192 68 46.94 ^62 

Totals 

4-Yr. Olds 78 13362 I48 90.28 1.2 



^These objectives were tested and passed. It is anticipated 
that more were completed 



While the average instruction of the concept objectives 
completed was 177 (625^ of 269) per child, the range 
among chfldren was highly significant, The top S% of 
the children completed about five times as many objec** 
tives as ittid the bottom 8^ (Table XIII )\ The marked 
range of objectives completed is clear' evidence of the 
individuall^zation of learning provided by the MECLP, 
specificallir in the rate of learning variation* 



T&bi6 xiit^ 

Preeiuency, Percentage, aiiiv'iumulative Percentage 
of Four Year Old Children Completing Obdectivee Prom 
, - January j^h^n^t^K A pril. I07I 



No. of 

(Db.iectiv^i^ 


No. of 

Children 


% Completing 


Completing 


170-179 


1 


0 9 

V 1 / 




1 60-169 


8 




AA 0 


150-159 


3 


^'^ 2.0 




140-149 


8 




01 A 


130-139 


5 


V • *r 




120-129 


6 




0 0 • X 


110-119 


22 


14.9 


70 1 


100-109 


14 


$.5 




90- 99 


12 


8.1 


u4 • / 


80- 89 


12 


8.1 


•|v a 


70- 79 


• 7 


4 .7 


»50 • 5 


60- 69 


13 


8.8 






4 


'■' < ■ ' 

2.7 • 


25.0 


40- 49 


10 


6.8 


22.3 


30- 39 


12 


8.1 


lS-5 


20- 29 


"8 . • 


5.4 


7.9 


10- 19 


3 


2,0 


2.0 


1- 9 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


148 


100.0 





jLiix^ I'tfiu^e ot obaec^ivds tor the three-^year olds is also 
lai's^. Hi^ top 6% completed almost four times as many 
objectives as did the bottom 6% (Table XIV) ♦ However, 
the spread for the four-year olds was considerably more 
individualized than for the three-year olds. Fifty-nine 
percent of the three-year olds fell within a range of SO 
objectives (20-69) while fifty- four percent of the four- 
year olds fell ;vithin a range of 70 objectives ♦ The 
difference in the standard deviations of the number of 
objectives completed between the threo (SD^22,9) and fous 
year olds (SD^40*9) was statistically significant (CR«5*J 
^-•01). 



Table XIV 



Frequency, Percentage, and Cumulative Percentage of 

3-Year Old Children Completinjs;^ Objectives 

Cumulative 

No. of No, of % Completing % Completing 

Objectives Children Obj e ctives 'Objectives 



140-149 


0 


0 . 




130-139 


1 


1.5 


100.0 


120-129 


0 


0 


98.6 


110-119 


0 


0 


98.6 


100-109 


2 


2.9 


98.6 


90-99 


1 


1.5 


95.7 


80-89 


0 


0 


94.2 


70-79 


6 




94.2 


60-69 


7 


. 10.3 


85.4 


50-59 


10 


14.7 


75.1 


40-49 


15 


22.1 


60. 4 


30-39 


8 


11.8 


38.3 


20-29 


14 


20.6 


26.5 


10-19 


3 


4.4 


5.9 


1- 9 


1 


1.5 


1.5 


Total 


6$ 


100.0 





EXCERPTS PROM THE SECOND YEAR EVALUATION OF THE 
MODEL EARLY CHILDHOOD LEARNING PROGRAM - ESEA^ INCt 
PR > LOUI S M LORRN ZO . 

One of the ultimate goals of all special programs for 
the educatioaally disudvantaged is to bo discontinued 
as soon as possible. Rephrased in the affirmative, the 
goal of these programs is for a generation of disadvantaged 
children to emerge as fully capable of sharing in the human 
pleasures and social comforts as those individual?; from 
whom their di sadvantagement has set them apart. The children 
of this reformed generation will enter school without the 
need that the Model ISarly Childhood Learning Program (MECLP) 
is designed to meet. Thus, ironically, the final criterion 
of the success of special pi^ogroms for the educationally 
disadvantaged, to which MECLP must contrlbi^te, is, in T^V. 
parlance, "to self-destruct". 

In the original Title HI Proposal submitted in April, 1970, 
the need for the MECLP was stated as follows: 

A sizable number of our youth are not 
acquiring the basic skills necessary to 
function in today society, particularly 
in view of rising social and economic ex- 
pectations for both individuals and groups. 
Ther efore , a critic al need exists to 
youth acquire and use b a^^ 

This statement of need was sxipported and substantiated by 
test data from the five participant schools, The data 
^:howed the children in these schools averaging one to two 
years below urban norms of achievement. This evaluation, 
in part, will compare the comparable data for these five 
schools to determine whether c^^ildren who have participated 
in MECLP still average one to two years below noms. 

Tbe May, I969 test dfita, submitted as evidence of need, were 
results achieved despite six years (1962) of operation of the 
Early Admissions Program in the Baltimox-e City Schools* 
(Early Admissions had operated in three of the five MECLP 
schools.) By 1970, Early Admissions was an established 
program and MECLP was instituted as an experimental program. 
The underlying question of the relative efficacy of these 
programs in meeting the special need cited was to be resolved 
by also examining the comparable test data for the Early 
Admissions children 1 

Pour key eleaients characterised the MECLP in 1970-71 and 
were noted in the final evaluation report* These were: 



1. 



Emphasis; on cognitive objectives as the major 
Icarnin;^ area necessary for tlia chi3.dren to 
achieve academic success* 



2« Individualized insti*uction (or loax^ning) as 

the focal form by which the cognitive learning 
took place « 

3. A unique and independently developed curricu3-um 
to he used to achieve those cognitive objectives. 

4. A greater emphasis on the use of professional 
and non-professional staff for instructional 
purposes. ^ 

In 1971-72> the second year of the Program, apart from an 
expansion of the cognitive objectives (269 to 636) and a 
refinement of the curriculum, an additional age level (5) 
population of children v/ere participants. Thus, children 
of three, four, and five years of age were enrolled* 
However, some of this yearns four ax"id five year olds had 
been in the Program during 1970-71 as three and four year 
olds. These two factors added a fifth element to MECLP in 
1971-*72, namely , thn instructional program \^as opei^abed to 
provide cojit inuous learning, basing a child ^s learning on 
where he wasj rather than what his age was* The latter also 
resulted in a wibro sopliisticated process of continuous evalu»- 
ation. Plana for 1972-73 call for at least one new element 
in the utili^iation of computer technologj' for both the in-^ 
structioual and management processes. 

Organ i^ation o f Ror>ort 

This is the ninth in a series and the final evaluation 
report, T}ie earlier reports were; 

Analysis of Protesting' January 1972 

Cognitive Objective Teats ' February 1972 

Analysis of Curriculum Embedded 



Th-fr. }^eport is divided into seven sections; each of the first 
five sections deals with the analysis of the results with one 
of the tests administered. The sixth section compares results 
of half and whole-day classes. Ihie last section is an analysis 
of the rate of instruction and learning of the cognitive objects 



Testing 



March 1972 
March 1972 
April a972 
May 1972 



Ana3.ysi& of Observers' Reports 
Analysis of Observers* Reports 
Analysis of Obsem'ers* Repox^ts 
/uialysis of Q-Sort 



May 1972 
June 1972 



Cognitive Objectives Test 



\ it 

I • r Kosul-b;^ P^^^ Stanl: or d^Dinet Xnt ell xfionco Scale 

* Individualized intelligonce tests have empirically 
been demonstrated to be one of the best indicators of 
later school achievement for pre«school ^nd primary, 
grade children ♦ The Stanf ord-Iiinot Intelligence Scale 
was administered to the four year olds at the beginning 
of this school year and again at the end of the year* 
The change in a child's score was a measure of the 
Program^s ability to enhance his cognitive capacity • 
In the first year of MECLP, 1970-71 j the results 
achieved by the four year olds on the Stanf ord-Binet 
Intelligence Scale were phenomenal in the annals of 
empirical studies of IQ changes. Upon analysis of the 
pretesting Ufita for 1971-72> this evaluator noted 
(January 1972 Report, pp. 2-3) that a similar gain of 
16 points was highly unlikely. The major reason for 
predicting non-replication of this magnitude was the 
fact that the average pretest score was eight points 
higher this year than it was in 1970-71- Nevertheless, 
the findings, reported in Table I, must again be ;judgod 
as favorable and rewarding* 



Table I 



Pretest, Post Test, and Mean Changes 
on the Stanf ord«Binet Intelligence Scale 
for Four Year Olds by Year 



Program 
and Year 

MECLP 
1971-72 

MECLP 
1970-71 

Early 
Admissions 
1970-71 

Control 
1970-71 



151 
181 
91 

38 



jS tanf ord'-'Rinet, Tntell igenc e Scale 
Pretest Post Test Mean 
Mean 



Mean 
94*38 

86.08 

89*63 

87.63 



102.74 
102.14 
95-60 

84.39 



Changj:e 
+ 8.36^ 

+16.06* 

+ 5*97^ 

- 3.24^^ 
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*Slgnif leant, P .01 
^^Significant, P .05 



The children made an avci^ago r'^in of 8»36 IQ points 
which was statistically signiticant • (Twenty- eight 
children made individual gains of over 20 points.) 

The final average IQ score of 102 •74 was higher than 
any group achieved last year* 

The wean change of 8 ,36 made this year was significantly 
higher than the change made by Early Admissions (P « ,05) 
and Control (P « .01) children in 1970-71, 

The pretest mean score for the four year olds was 94. 38. 
This scoro> significantly higher than the 86 ,08 for 
1970-71 > was attributable to the fact that almost half 
of the four year olds had been in the MECLP as three 
year olds. Having benefited from the Program as three 
year olds> they increased their IQ scores/ which they 
denionstratod on the protesting results in Table XI4 
Furthermore/ since the most needy children had been 
selected as three year olds for the Program in 1970**71> 
those less needy three year olds also scored higher as 
four year olds this year on the pretesting. However^ 
both groups made significant gains in IQ# 

Special note should bo made regarding the results for 
the four year olds who were in MECLP as tfiree year olds* 
One of the most disturbing findings which has repeated 
itself with almost all preschool programs studied has 
been the phenomenon of z^cgression. While these programs 
produced IQ gains the first few months or year, the 
children invariably lost some or most of this gain during 
the second year. Contrary to these findings, this year's 
four year old group again made a significant XQ, gain 
after also having made a significant gain as three year 
olds. Regression did not take place. 



Tabic II 



Pretest, Post Test, and Mean Changes 
on the Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence iScale for 
Four Year Olds Who Were and Were Not in MECLP 
as Tliree Year Olds in 1970-71 



Stanf ord>^Binet Int . Scale 



Group 



N 



Pretest Post Test Mean 
Mean Mean Chani^e 



Were in 
MECLP as 
3 yr. olds 



65 



97*32 



104.35 



7.03^ 



Were Not in 
MECLP as 
3 yr. olds 



86 



91.69 



100.81 




9.12* 



^Significant, P « ♦Ol 



The data vrero analyzed by class, as Iri tbo 1970-71 
Final livaliAation, testing for consistency* The 
variation in the nioan change by class this yeav 
(Table IXX) was of the same inagnlt\ide as for 1970-71> 
22,19 points versus 23«29 points, however ^whereas, 
all classes in 1970'*71 had made gain.9 in mean I fts^ one* 
of the ton classes this year showed a loss in moan Ifi 
(class code 8). On the interim evaluation roportj 
Curriculiuii limbedded Test Results, April ,1972^ this class 
ranked 23rd out of 24 (Tabic XI^ p. 15)/ and the teacher 
has elected not to remain in the MECtP in 1972-73V 



Table 111 



Pretest, Po5>t Tost, and Mean Ifi Changes 
On the Stanf ord-ninet rntelligence Scale 
for Fou r Year OldsbyClas^ 







Stanford 


-})in(it Int. 


Scale 


Class 




Pretest 
Mean 


iPost Test 
Mean 


Mean 


7 


12 


94.00 


115.07 


+21.07 


'24 


13 


89.04 


104.09 


■i-15.05 


16 


16 


97.12 - 


109.03 


•i=11.91' 


21 


23 


97.08 


106,14 


+ 9.06 


9 


15 


88.12 


96.14 


+ 8.02 


io 


14 • 


91.09 


99.08 


+ 7.99 


15 


17 


103.11 


110-01 


+ 7.10 


3 


11 


87.00 


91.02 


+ 4.02 


4 


13 


85,04 


87.08 


+ 2,04 


8 


17 


99.14 


9$. 02 


- 1.12 


Total 


151 


94.38 


102.74 


+ 8,36 



4^ 



^Code consistent with earlier reports 

11 • Kesults _with Primary Mental Abilities Test 

The five MECLP schools selected were by the usual 
criteria the inost disadvantaged in the Baltimore City 
Public Schools, Housing, income, education of parents, 
and community services were also far below standard* 
It followed that the children in these schools would 
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reflect theee conditions and porfom bolcv/ average 
on various facets of their mental abilities^ In the 
April, 1970 Title III Planning Grant Proposal, tost 
data on the Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMA) docu- 
mented by school the below normal porf oriiiance of their 
five year olds# 

For evaluation purposes, the PMA was adxuinistered to 
^^BCLP five year olds in May, 197^* Most of these 
children had participated in MRCLP for two years, as 
four and five year olds* These results are reported 
in Table IV. 



Table IV 

Comparison of Mean Itaw Scores 
on the Primary Mental AJ^ilities Tost 
for Five Year Olde V/ith and With oiH; MGCLP by School 



Primary Montal Abilitie^^ 
Verbal Perccj^Uiat' \'un^^^^^ ' Spacial 
Meaning Speed F acility Relat ions Total 
School 1969 ^ 1972^ 12Si5Z2 l^/Z 1^9 197,2 TqW 1972 



# 11 


31 


34 


15 


20 


.12 


17 


12 


15 


70 


86 


# 74 


36 


32 


14 


19 


14 


16 


J 


16 


..73 


83 


#112 


32 


32 


15 


19 


14 


17 




is 


74 


82 


#225 


31 


36 


. 14 


19 


10 


18 


'10 


16 


64 


89 


#238 


25 


42 


14 


21 


9 


21' 


8 


16 


56 


101 


All 

Schools 


31 


36 


14 


20 


12 


16 


10 


16 


67 


89 



^^Testcd May, I969, before MBCLP 
*)C-Testod May, 1972, on roll in MECLP 



Of the 25 comparisons (schools X areas), the same schools 
with MECLP children surpassed themselves in 23 Instances. 
Only on Verbal Meaning at school //74 did non-MECLP 
children score higher » On the total comparison (67 versus 
89), making the safe assumption that I969 test score variance 
waj no larger than that in 1972, the MECLP higher performance 
was statistically significant (P - -01). 



The. Planning Proposal wont on to show that the childreii 
in these schools were from one to one-rhalf years or 
grade lovola bohlndt The PMA data were again compared 
in tonus of oicntai age and are reported in Table V, 



Table V 

Comparison of Mean Mental Ages 
on the Primary Mental Abilities Test 
for Fiyo Year Olds; With and^ Witho ut NffiCLP by S chool 



^ Primary Mental Abiliti es^JTe st 

Verbal J^ceptual Number Spacial 
Meaning ^^^ecd Facil i ty Relations Total 
School 1969 ^' ^972Hr > 196FT9T 2 l9M 1972 T9ST1972 1969 1^72 



# 11 


5-10 


6- 


2 


6- 


2 


7- 0' 


5- 


8' 


6- 


(i 


5- 6 


6- 


0 


5-10 


6- 


4 


# 74 


6- 4 


6- 


0 


6- 


0 


6^10 


6.- 


0 


6- 


4 


4-10 


6- 


2 


5-10 


6- 


4 


#112 


6- 0 


6- 


0 


6- 


2 


6-10 


6- 


0 


6- 


6 


.5-8 


6- 


0 


6- 0 


6- 


2 


#225 


5-10 


6- 


4 


6- 


0 


6-10 


5- 


6 


6- 


8 


5- 2 


6- 


2 


5- 6 


6- 


6 


#238 


5- 4 


7- 


4 


6- 


0 


7- 2 


5- 


4 


'7- 


2 


4- 8 


6- 


2 


5- 2 


7- 


0 


All 
Schools 


5-10 


6*« 


4 


6- 


1 


7- 0 


5- 


8 


6- 


8 


5- 2 


6- 


2 


5- 8 


6- 


6 



^Tested May, 1969> befoi>o MECLP 
**Tested May, 1972, on roll in MECLP 

On 1 of the 25 coinparisous (Verbal Meaning at school 
j5^238), the MECLP children scored two years higher than 
the children of the same age at the same school in 
1969. For the total test, all areas, and for all five 
schools, the MECLP children scored 10 months higher than 
the children at these schools did in I969. This total 
improvement, two months short of a full year, must be 
accepted as evidence that the MECLP is meeting its commit- 
ment and goal in eradicating the basic cognitive and 
intellectual needs of the children at these five schools; 

Of greater significance than the MECLP children exceeding 
non-MECLP children by 10 months, is the finding that the 
fomer also scored above the norm. At the date of testing 
the average chronological age of the MECLP children was 
five years eleven months. Their total test performance 
was equivalent to a mental age norm of six years six month^ 
In exceeding the norm by. seven months, the average of 
the group was 110, 
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Further an/ilysis of the PMA results by clafis arc 
reported in Table VI* 

Table VI 



Comparison of Mean Mental Ages 
on the Primary Mental Abjl.itics Test 
for PA VP Year Oltis in MRCLP by Class 



Class 
Codo 




PMA 
. MA 


22 


21 


7-2 


23 


18 


7-0 


17 


18 


6-6 


18 


17 


6-6 


5 


16 


6-6 


2 


17 


6-6 


12 


18 


6-4 


I 


18 


6-4 


11 


■ 19 


6-2 


6 


17 


6-0 


Total 


179 
« 


6-6 



Onco again, while each of the 10 MECLP classes^ total 
score exceeded the mental ability performance by the 
pre-MBCLP classes, the range among the MRCLP classes 
was considerable. A difference of fourteen months 
separated the class with teacher 6 from the class with 
teacher 22- 



EXCERPTS FROM THls KVALUATION OK TITLE Ul MODEL EARJ.Y 
CHILDHOOD LL^VHNINC PROGRAM, JULY, BALTIMOIU:^ CITY 

PmhyC^ Cm IjjSTRUCTiOXAL R^^^^ . 



Sp o e ch c oni T) p n o n t - A full-tiine speech therapist vas assigned 

to Model Early Childhood Learning Progr^Tini 
schools* She was to concentrate on problems related to speeci 
improvement and provide therapeutic and correctional measures 
in individual and group sessions, Ohe 1971-1972 report of thr 
speech therapist showed that all children were screened for 
speech problems and defects were identified. See Table 1, 
It is significant to note that all defects were related to 
articulation. Therapy was provided for those MECLP pupils . 
with identified speech problems while the children in need 
of additional supportive and/or medical services were referrcf 
to appropriate af>;encic , 

For a successful, meaningful speech pi^ofiram, professional 
staff conf erenci<3^ wetn^. held throughout the year with the 
teachers, parent counselors, and the MRCLP xxurso to exohan^^e 
inf oi^mation^^r^arding indivLdnal children. Conferences with 
teachers enabled the speech theraijist to keep thojn informed 
of the progi^ess of children in therapy and to excliange methods 
by which tliey could help individual children establish new 
speech patterns in the classroom. 

Parent particinati on A major aspect of the Model Early 

Childhood Learning; Program was that 
it emphasized parent involvement* Meaningful participation 
of parents at all grade levels was a vital component objective 
of the MECLP. Parent participation was measured by activitic;^ 
undertaken by parents throughout the school year. Parent 
counselors kept a month by month record of parent participatic 
in terms of, 1) attendance at monthly group meetings, 2) at tor 
ance at Prograju Advisory Committee meetings, 3) helping out 
during the school breakfast routine, 4) helping out during th< 
school lunch i^outiui^. 5) acting as a teacher substitute in th^ 
absence of the regular classroom teachers, 6) classroom obser- 
vation, 7) classioom participation, 8) small group partici- 
pation, 9) making materials for use in the classroom and for 
home i^einf orcemeiit, 10) attendance at otJior staff conferences. 

MECLP records show" that of a total of 437 children, the parent 
of only two children did not participate. 

Health component - Tlie health component of the Model Early 

Childhood Learning Program included pre** 
voutive care^ early detection of defects, appropriate and proi: 
remedial action and sustained health supervision. The MECLP 
provided a diagnostic medical examination as well as follow-ur 
treatment for each child enrolled in the program. 1*he^ Baltimi! 
City Health Department conducted these examinations and pre- 
pared the I'eferrals for follow-up treatment * Through a serie 
of conferences with the MECLP staff and or, John B. Saratisio 
Director of the Bureau of School Hygiene, the medical service: 



for the pupils of tho Model Early Childhood Learning Program 
were planned • /V part-timo nurse v/as assigned to >n3CLr school ? 
to assist the fialtitnoro City Iloalth Department and the MECLP 
staff in implementing the comprehensive modioal care pi^ogram. 

The diagnostic medical examinations of Model Early Childhood 
Learning Program students included a complete physical and 
neurological evaluation, measureraent of height, weight, and 
head circumference, a urine analysis, a tuberculin skin test, 
hearing and vision tests, and a battery of other tests includ. 
a microhematocrit . Wien Hofects were found, the students 'were 
referred through the liure^iu of School Hygiene to specialty 
clinics of the University of Maryland Hospital and the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. These services are underwritten by the 
MECLP funding to the Baltimore City Health Department. 

The final report for MECLP health services for 1971-72, 
Baltimore City Public Schools^ Bureau of Instructional Researc 
on Juno 23, 1972, indicated the medical and follow-up servicef 
provided to pupils enrolled in the Model Early Childhood 
Learning Program. The report showed that while coverage was 
quite satisfactory in most phases of the examination, not all 
children received the complete diagnostic medical examination * 
Eight enrollees missed the microhematocrit test, ten were not 
screened for hearing, and sixteen were not screened for viator 
See Table 2, 

Interviews with the MECLP nurse revealed that her nursing 
responsibilities included the following activities, 1) admlni^ 
tering parts of the diagnostic physical examination, 2) measui 
each child's height, weight, and head circumference and also 
testing urine for albumin and suf^ar* 3) conferring with 
teachers and parent counselors about pupils healthy 4) meeting 
with parent groups to discuss preventive health measures* At 
times a child showing external signs of difficulty was roferre 
to a particular clinic for remediation. 

The report showed also that out of a total of 118 defects foui 
the greatest number (60) were diagnosed as ear, nose, or thro£> 
defects. Complete: listings of the follow-up services complete 
and the defects found appear in Tables 2 and 3, 

When an examining physician found a child with a physical 
abnormality, ho informed the nurse of the abnormality, and she 
transmitted this information to the parents. The MECLP nurse 
stated that, since many parents did not have telephones, it 
was necessary to visit homes and inform tlie parents of the 
child's problem. On such occasions, the nurse was accompanied 
by a MECLP parent counsi.:lor. Parents then were told where 
their child should report for treatment and were encouraged 

i 



Throe children were not tested for vision because they were 
all undergoing treatment at a clinic* 



to make nn appointment as soon as possible* Xf at a later 
date tho appointment was not mado> the nurse set up the 
appointment for the child. 

The nurse mentioned that only two MECLP children had been 
referred to a mental health clinic for psychological testing 
out of the 430 children in the project. 
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Table 2 



Final Rei>ort (May, 1972) 
Medical .Sorvioos to Pupils Enrolled In 
Model Karly Childhood Learning Pi'ogram 
School Year 1971-72 
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30.5 to 34.5 
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22 
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29 


124 


34-5 and ahovo 
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T,B- Skin Test: 














Completed 


101 


102 


74 


83 


78 


438* 
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Positive 
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0 
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Hearing Test: 














Tested 
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74 
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78 


426+^' 
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Unable to Test 
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0 
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(c'ontinued) 
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Hoarlng Test • 
(continued): 
Follow-up of 

Failures Completed 1 Q 0 0 2 3 
Follow-up oi* 

Fall uros K ot Comolotcd 0 ^^^J^ 1 1,^ 0 3 



Vision Screening: 
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Defects round by Physicians in Puj^ils 
Enrolled in The Model Early Childhood Learning Program 
])urin^ tha Seho o 1 Yea r 1 971-'72 ....^....^.^ 



No. of 

T ypo of Defects Chy,d^cai 

Ear, Nose, Throat 60 

Bye ( Rofraction , StJ"al>i smu«j etc ► ) 4 

Skin 3 

Surgical nofcct« . 26 

Undernutrition 2 

Heart Murmur IS 

Obesity 1 

Behavior Problems 4 

Pulmonary System 1 

Orthopedic 2 

Congenital l^cfects 3 

Total Defects Found 118 

Total Number of Children Kxamined 448 



* 

Source: Baltimore City Public Schools 
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From July 5 thxou^jh August 10, 1972j MKCLP pupils 
attondcitl school from 8:30 a*m. to 1 } 00 p,m. Monday 
through Thursday. Although tho primary goals for sununer 
school were the same as those for winter school , both 
tho staffing and ntothodology wore Jiiodifications of thcs 
original design. Tlio unique staffing dovsign for MECLP 
Summer Schools has significant implications for school 
systems piessurcd by budgetary limitations. 

The major teaching; responsible for each classroom was 

assiuned by thi»ee para-professional staff mcnibor^i^ two of 

whom were MFXI.P parents (parent-teacher), and one a regular 
aide during the llEClA* winter session. 

Fa 3 ^on t Te a c; h e r 

!• Fiuiction of the position 

Under the guidance of the teacher in charge and the 
coordinator, the paren t-teaoher was responsible for 
tho development and iraplejnentati on of an individualized 
cognitively oriented program leased on the MECLP model 
and tho regular MKCLP instructional program. 

2. Duties 

A, Wi'otc individualized prescriptions for each child ► 

Maintained records of each child^s progress in 
relation to tJie learning experiences that are 
developed in the center^ 

C. Arranged a physical envi? onment in keeping with 
the open space philosophy of the MliCLP, 

t>4 Kept materials in readiness, in the appropriate 
places^ and in working order. 

E. Assisted children in the development of appropriate 
managejnent and study skills • « 

F, Supervised and developed; 

1. self-selected learning activities 

2. small group learning activities 

3. ti»ips 

4 . outdoor play 

5. lunch time habits and conversation 

6. habits of personal hygiene 



Ci Plannec^ with the teacher in charge each day in 

order to understand and to be able to teach those 
understandings and skills inherent in the dally 
program. 

H, Taught daily small groups and individuals on the 
basis of their needs, 

!• Assessed pupil progress daily. 

The parent- teacher was conimLtted to spending one hour and a 
half daily planning with the tconi so that the individual 
needs of each child could bo met the following day* 

P r qf;>;i^ajTi „ A s s i s t a n t s 

The MliCLP ProjLjram Assistants have succeeded in developing 
both the p3*of ossionai and para-pi'of essioual staff to a high 
level of proficiency. Anong the professional staff, the 
years of teaching experience^ i>revious evaluations and 
academic treiining has been varied. Lilcowiso, the para- 
professionals have skills that span many levels of ability* 
Staff gro^vth is revealed by the following figures: 



Professional Staff Para-Prof, Staff 







Total 
J^t^l 


Kcw to 
MECl.P 


■Von- 
Tcni'cl. Tenured 
Toachfas 'To a r ii e rs 


Total 
Teach- 
ing 
Asst s . 


Kew to 
MKCLP 
Teaching 
Assts. 


1970- 


■71 


11 ■ 


11 


4 


7 


22 


22 


1971- 


■72 


IH 


12 


8 


10 


36 


14 


1972>- 


■73 


21 


11 


15 


• 6 


42 


6 



The >JECLP Pro grain Assistants (Senior Teachers) have been mos 
effective where they have supported the concept of "teaching 
tean^s" and have been actively engaged in: 

A. Working reg\ilarly in assigned classrooms with 
children : 

1 . testing 

2 • tutoring / 
3 ♦ teaching small groups 

Planning and implementing professional development 
sessions for: 



1. teachers 

2 • para-professionals 

3. parents 
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C,. Holding; individual and classroom team conferences 
to discuss needs and direction. , 

Desiijjnin^? and making instructional materials for 
classi'ooin use. 

Soloctin.Q^ and ordorin,? material* 

P . Reviewing and analyzing class recor*ds. 

Ws*iting lesson plans. 

II, Working in conjunction with parent counselors to 
develop a ftucoess;ful parent component, 

I, Acting as liason bettvoon teachers and administration* 

J. Translating theory and rationale into activities and 
programs . 

The succosf^ of the model foi' Prograui Assistants in Model 
Early Childhood Pi^oiect presents iir^pli cations for new staffir 
patterns, role descrij^tions, and for* budget reconciliations 
that include: 

A, Improving the educational attainment and achievement 
of cJrJldren through individualization of instructioij 
with a structvirod curj-d.culum which allows for more 
precise measurcfi of program effectiveness, 

lltili.zin^x to^a p;r<^ater dejiroe the expei^tise of lay 
leader.s and non-i>i'of essionals in staffinff schools* 

C. Trainin^v teachers in MfXL? methodology who will be 
diffused tJ>rou;jhout the Ra], timer c City Public Schools: 
tlioreby creatinj^ a cadre of "spec! alist5j in individu* 
ization and curriculum design for' urban centers, 

D. Linking MPX'LP to the total Baltimore City School 
Sysl»em by assisting interested schools in developing 
a meanin^(ful curriculum based on the proficiencies 
of tlie children .i n that parti cular area . 



4 A 

2, Briefly dc^cribo project endeavors in which the anti- 
cipated results havo oxceodetl oxpoctatJona and those in 
which results have not nieamjirod up to expectations,^ 
and glvo reasons for the outcome/ 

The degree of achievement in the developwont of 
basic skills exceeded the expoct.^tions of the 
MECLI^ Staff, This was evidenced by evaluation 
results from the following tests: Stanford Blnot, 
Peabody Ticture Vocabulary, and Model Early Childhoot 
Learning Px-^ogram Curriculum linbodded Tests* Those 
tests wero adnijiistox*ed by an outr^iide evaluation 
fj.rm^ ?j,S,E.A. , Inc- 

Progros5i in the area of reading has also exceeded 
expectations. Teacher adujini stored tests correlated 
with the Reading Comprehension Readiness Hierarchy 
have indicated that approximately 50?> of the children 
in the five year group are now reading at a pre-primc 
through at least a second reader level* 

The perforniance level of para-professionals exceeded 
expectations. As cited in Dr. DiLoren^o*s interim 
report^, teaching assistants spent 86?^ of their time 
working with children. The parent counselors spent 



-^DiLorenzo, Model Early Childhood Learning Program > Analvi^is 
O of Observers* Report , March^ 1972, pp. 4-6 . 
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915^ of thoir classroom time vrorking with Individual 
or small groups of children, TJicse para-professional 
wore observed perfoming the same activities as were 
teachers. Because of their specialised training, 
para-professionals were able to teach cognitive 
objectives using varied teaching techniques and 
materiu^ ^. ' 

The parent involvement component of the pi^ogram 
surpassed expectations in the areas of acquisitions 
of skills by parents as well as the degree to which 
parents became involved. 

Along with the children, parents acquired certain 
skills that previously wore lacking* Also, parents 
were given opportunities for self-expression* This 
permitted valuable communication among individuals 
and gt»oups for whom couimunication is not always easy. 
Parents were involved in: 

Setting up and managing lunch routine 

Observing in MECLP classroom 

Tutoring, teaching small groups and working 
with individual children 

Participating iu teacher or parent Initiated 
parent- teacher, parent- counselor conferences 

Writing and revising the curriculum 

Attending parent advisory sessions 

Serving as parent per diem teachers 
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Additionally, paronts engaged In dlssoAlnation 

'\ activities such ast 

Appearing on television and radio programs 
Making prcsoutations at i3chooI> collogos, 

and community organijsations 
Participating in local and national meetings 
(of. Part III Dissemination) 
It should bo noted that parent involve^nent included 
the direct instruction of children by parents and was 
• not limited to the usual ancillary functions commonly 
associated with many school programs* 

Report the effect of the project up to this point on the 
educational institution or agency by discussing what you 
consider to be the greatest change resulting from the 
project. 

Institutions or Age ncies 

^^ECLP, although in operation only two yearsi has 
made a definite impact upon existing educatioiial 
institutions in the city, surrounding counties^ and 
in other states* 

As a result of visiting MECLP centevs and consulting 
with staff, several educational systems programs and 
individuals have adopted or made plans to adopt facet 
of the project. 



Daltimaro City educatoi^s have initiated plane for 

iuvolvonicnt of all oavXy childhood teachers in the 
city in the use of MECLP techniques and procedures. 
Among the features most often ^mentioned are: 
!• individualization of instruction 

2. sequencing of skills 

3. behavior modification 

4. parent involvement 

Some teachers throughout t)ie city have already 
added the use of skill boxes to their existing 
kindex^gaiten pt^ograms, Other preschool programs 
which were not previously coguitivoly oriented 
have included in their program specific cognitive 
objectives and instructional procedures adapted 
frof>i MECLP. 

Pai^ochial »schools within the city have modified their 
summer" sessions to include the use of sequential 
skil l dcveJ opiuent . 

The Charles County Board of Education has recently 
instituted a preschool program udth emphasis on the 
intellectual attainment of young children. This 
preschool program has adopted from MECLP the practice 
of specifying objectives and sequencing these objecti 
into hierarchies for use by teachers. MECLP teachers 
served as consultants while the project was being 
designed and implejnented. 
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Montgomery County is making similar efforts An 
sequencing auditory skills for use in a program 
with blind and partially blind preschool children# 
These teachers have vi sited MECLP centers and 
consulted with MECLP staff. 

Noting the ef x'ectiveness of labelled containers for 
activities related to specific objectives, Carroll 
County has begun to use skill boxes as a follow-up 
to teacher-directed activities. 

Requests for information concerning curriculum 
materials, project organisation and design, staff 
training and specific teaching techniques have come 
from counties, cities, educational systems, colleges^ 
foundationsi research organizations, publishing house 
and interested individuals from at least fourty-six 
of the fifty states, S. territories and possession 
and foreign countries* 

Letters of request have come from: 

1. Alabanla 

2. Alaska 
3» Arizona 
4i California 
5« Canada 
6. Canal Zone 



7. Colorado 

8. Connecticut 

9. Delaware 
10. Florida 
11 «' Germany 
12. Georgia 



13. 


Hawaii 


31. 


Now Jersey 


14. 


Idaiio 


32. 


Now Mexico 


15. 


Illinois 


33. 


New "iCork 


16. 


Indiana 


34. 


North Carolina 


17. 


Iowa 


35. 


Ohio 


18. 


Kansas 


36. 


Oregon 


19. 


Kentucky 


37. 


Pennsylvania 


20. 


LouMana 


38. 


Rliodo Island 


21. 


Maine 


39. 


South Carolina 


22. 


Mai'yland 


40. 


South Dakota 


23 . 


Massachusetts 


41. 


Tennessee 


24. 


Michigan 


. 42. 


Texas 


25. 


Minnesota 


43. 


Utah 


26. 


Miusissippi 


44. 


Virginia 


27. 


Missouri 


45. 


Washington 


28. 


Montana 


46. 


Washington, D. C. 


29. 


Nebraska 


47. 


West Virginia 


30. 


Now Hampshire 


48. 


Wisconsin 



Interest in the innoyativeness and uniquonoss of the 
Model Early Childhood Loai'ning Program is evidenced 
by the number of visitors to the project in two year 
Over 1,000 community and professional individuals 
visited the project during tlie past two years. In 
addition to local residents who have visited the 
px'oject, representatives from most of the Maryland 
counties^ superintendents and supervisory personnel 
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from sovcrnl major school systems, and visitors from 
fox^ciffu couutrioR ( Brazil ^ India and Korea) have vxs$i 
the project aad expressed an interest in various 
project components . 

The MRCLP lias boon reported widely » 

1, In the January, 1971 Issno of Ainoricau 
E due at i o n ^ t he r e ap pea r e d ft n a i t i c 3- e 
written by the project evaluAtor, Dr. Louis 
DiX,oren?50, entitled, "V,Tiich V7ay for Pre-K^ 
V;ishe8 oi' Reality?"^ whicJi dlsousffed the 
orgfanization and curricular content of the 
project at length. As a rejsult of this 
article inquiries J^egardlng the pro^jram 
organization and curi^icvilum were received 
fi'om over tventy-five m;-tjor school systems 
across t,ho nation . 

2. Further' dissemiiiation has been made possible 
by utilizing other media. All of the major 
local newspapers have written feature article 
about the project. These papers include 

l }ie Mo rnlji ^ Su n and The E veninjy Sun papers, 
Tf K 0 w.s Am c r i c a n i and The A f r o Ani e r i c a n 
Newspaper . 

3» Baltimore City Public Scliools have recognised 
the program through several Issues of its bi- 
monthly publication of the Staff Newsletter* 



sx 

Local, radio and television stations havo 
genoronsly given prime time through now8cast>s 
as woll as special prograitis in which the 
MECLP story was graphically and drcunatically 
told. One hour-long radio program was aired 
at two different times for greater dissomlnati 
Tlie project director, Miss 13etty Showell, and 
staff have made numerous presentations about 
the program to interested audiences of parents 
civic, government and fraternal leaders and 
groups, professional organi^ations> and colleg 
students and personnel. Staff presentations 
have been made at the Baltimore ConuRuivity 
College, Towson State College, Goucher College 
and University of Baltimore, Balti/iiore City 
Senior High Schools, local churches and Bay 
Care Centers. 

Major presentations have been made by the 
project director and staff at Yale University, 
at tlio Title III Advisory Council Conference 
and Public Meeting and at the Maryland State 
Association for Childhood Education Conference 
The President's National Advisory Council in 
its Spring Meeting, Washington, D. C, Ed. Fair 
sponsored by Ur S* Office of Education and hel 
at a National meeting in Washington, !)• C* A£ 
a result of these demonstrations, five hundred 
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letter> i^^tvo heon received Tr var lou^ 
states .»e^iu*sviny information on th<? project. 

7* TIio staff meets jegularly with tacuity sjroups, 
administrative, and supervisory jx-rsonue*! of 
the Baltimore City Public Schouls, It has 
been ins^trumcntal in guiding and assisting 
many newly created or recently funded projects 
in Maryland and in other states, The Model 
Early Childhood Learning Program staff has 
worked vtM v closely with several day care 
ctvntei stdff to assist in developing curriculum 
materials suita. for preschool children. 

S, During summer oi 1972, the MECLP will provide 
in-service training for its staff* Other ^^^-^ 
interested teachers from Baltimore City, other 
counties, and parochial schools will participate 
in this professional development workshop* , 

9. A 16 mm film is being produced for dissemination 
and staff training. The film will demonstrate 
the MECLP philosophy, techniques and procedures 
used in the program. It will be available by 
September, 1972. 

Documentary Telecasts 

Station: WBAL, Channel 11 ' 
Program: NORTH SIAR 

Hosts: Mrs, lanette Dates - Mr. Bob Cole 
Date: July v. 1972 
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Station: WIAR, Channel 2 

Programs THR WOMAN'S JOURNAL 

Host: Mrs. Juno Thorne 

Datoj June 2, 1971 

Juno 1972 . ■ 

Station: WMAR, Channel 2 

Program: NEWSMAKER 

Host: Mr. Georgo Collins 

Date: March 31, 1972 

Station: WJ54, Channel 13 

Program: NEWS SPECIAL 

Host: M's Kay Montgomery 

Date: May 2, 1972 

Station: WJffB, Channel 67 

Program: DOOUMKNXARY 

Date: May 26, 1972 
May 28, 1972 

Station: WMAR, Channel 2 

Program: NEWS SPECIAL SENATOR CHARLES MATHIAJ 

Date: May 19, 1972 



Ma:io r ^ Conferenco Presentations, 1971/72 • 

Demonstration and Presentation - Maryland 
Corrective Reading Association, MSXA, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Presentation-Education Fair '72, U, S. Office 
of Education, May 30, 1972 through Juno 2, 1972, 
Washington, D, C, 

Demonstration and Presentation, Title III, 
President's National Advisory Conference, 
April 3, 4, & S, 1972, Washington, D. C. 

Maryland State Department of Education and Early 
Childhood Seminar, June 26-30, 1972, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
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Report the effect ef the project on the cooperating 
agencies by (1) lasting all the community agencies that 
cooperated in the project, and (2) discussing the results 
of such cooperation • 

The interaction betvyeen the project and community 
agencies is scon in the involvement of the following 
agencies wlio i»cndored services to MECLP children 
and/or their families this year: 

A. naltiniore City Department of Social 
Services - Units; Pood Stamps Division, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
Assistance Payjnent Unit, Family and Children 
Services, Emergency Services, Park Circle 
Center, Homomakcr Services, Special Services r 

B. Baltimox^e City Health Department Druid-^Slnai 
District Office, Eastern Health Office, 
Southern Flealth Of f ice, School Dental Service 
Well Daby Clinics, Hearing Clinic, Eye Clinic 
Orthopedic Clinic, Rars, Nose and Throat Clin 
ESEA Eye Glasses Program. 

C. American Red Cross 

D. Saint Vincent De Paul Society of Baltimore 

E. Baltimore Department of Health, Division of 
Nutrition Education 

P. Cherry Hill Mental Hygiene Clinic 
G« Johns Hopkins Hospital 
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JK South Baltimore General Hospital 

I4 Maryland Gen<:^ral Ho.^^pxtal 

J. University of Maryland Hosplt«-^l 

K. Family and Chilrtrons Society 

L« Community Action Agency 

M. Drown Memorial Church 

N. Ilovtsing and Conununits'' Development 

0. naltimoro City Police Department 

V, Samuel Kirk Community Center 

Circuit Court Juveliuo ServicoB 
Circuit Court - Probation Department 

S. Coimnnnity Schools 

T. Ames Community Center 
Uuiver«^ity Hospital 

V, Private Physicicms 

W* School Crossinir Guards 

X. Baltimore Civic Center 

As a direct result of MKCLP cooperation with the above-* 
listed health agencies^ sexwices and screening beyond 
that which the school health services were able to 
provide were made available to program children. Re- 
ferral to these resources resulted in the following: 

follow-up treatiiient 

prescription eye glasses 

individual child and family mental health therapy 
corrective surgery 



dental treatniont and repair r 

prevontivo Innoculatlons 

psychological evaluations 

evaluations for corrective hearing and 

dental aids . 
AJ.1 of those servicofi strengthened the impact of 
school on the child by improving the irre^jiilar 
attendance of many children because of health reasons. 
Further, these agencies assisted in ameliorating those 
problems in tlie child^s pei^sonal life v;hich might have 
arrested the learning process. 

Although project objectives are substantially unclianged> 
some procedures for reaching these goals have been modified. 

A. With the addition of the five-year old level to the 
program, pro-reading and initial reading skills were 
included, The evaluation design was modified to include 
the Mcti'opoiitan Readiness Test.H to assess student 
progi^ess. The Primary Mental Abilities Test was added 
as part of the Baltimore City system evaluation of all 
five-year olds. 

B. The parent counselors began conducting and directing 
instructional workshops for parents* At these sessions 
curriculum was interpreted and teaching methods developed 
to be used by parents at home for follow-up and parallel 
activities in order to reinforce skills learned in the 
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program centers i llic schedule of the paroiit counselors 
was modified to provide a portion of time in the ola£;3- 
rooms for complete fauiillar J station with program curricu 
and technique. 

Due to the success of workshops with parents^ the 
smitiver sessions of the program will include staffing 
by parents as teacJier aides. These parents will assist 
other MECLP para-prof ossionals in the instruction of 
children during the sutniiier sciSsion. 

Plans for niixed-age groups are projected for this coming 
school year* Groups of five a«d six-year olds vdll be 
combined into single classes in order to further support 
the individualized concept* Yovmger children will bo 
able to get assistance from older children as well as 
project £\taff . Older children will reinforce their 
learnings through the practice provided while assisting 
the younger children. 

Continuous curriculum revision has been necessai*y 

in ordet* to meet the individualized needs of children. 

1. Hierarchy structure was refined and expanded to 
provide for the developing skills of the children. 
Objectives were state4 more specifically. • 

2, Skill boxes which contain independent learning 
activities were ^refined ar4 expanded to include 



more levels of learning. 
3. Small group and 1 to 1 lessons were revised. 
4* Curriculum tests were changed in order to 

achieve t 

Specificity of questioning and responses 
Uniformity of testing materials 
Identification of levels of testing 

Decision.^ concerning revision of curriculum hierarchic 
and skill boxes materials were based on studies of the 
progress of the children and necessitated frequent 
conferences of the project staff. 

Give quantitative and qualitative information on the 
effectiveness of the project as a demonstration using 
the following outlines: A. Indicate whether the project 
in part or in whole will be continued after the terminatior 
of federal funding; 3. Give major reasons why the project 
will or will not bo continued; and C. List the school dis^ 
in your state or outside your scate that have adopted your 
project or elements of your project* 

The Baltimore City School System has indicated interest 
in the MECLP as a means of training early childhood 
jjersonnel interested in a definitive, cognitively oriei^ 
Instructional progr^un. 
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The significant growth of MECLP children relative 
to the specific objectives of the program and their 
acquisition of cognitive skills at a rate exceeding 
expectations > provided measurable evidence at the ^ 
success of the program* (See first year evaluation 
report summary, pp. 4> 5> 6> 7, 13) Additionally, on- 
site observations report the enthusiastic and very 
positive self concepts the children displayed In t/helr 
learning tasks. (See visitors observation report 
forms) 

The MECLP children have developed self -management 
skills which are unusual for three > four and five 
year olds« Each child assumes responsibility for 
managing his ovm learnings* He expresses this in 
his ability to do the following? 

A. Remain involved in a given task for increasingly 

extended periods of time* 
B» Discover and attend to relevant aspects of an 

activity or task. 

C. Complete one task before moving on to another. 

D. Choose appropriate procedures and responses to 
a given task. 

E. Continue working regardless of whether the reward 
is im^nediate^ delayed, or non-existent, 

F. Work with other children on a task. 

ERLC 
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6# Ask for help from other children or from 

the teacher. ' 
H« Assist others whan requested or when he perceives 

the need to do so* 
I. Use the completion of the task itself a reward. 
J. Develop self-confidence to the degree that he will 

try a new task, 
K. Continue working at a task even though difficultle 

are encountered. 

Compete with hiitiself by trying to pass his own 
previously set standard* 

The MECLP has ftucceseded in individualizing instruction 
and in Introducing a unique approach to the acquisitio: 
of skills. (See first year Evaluation Report Sununary, 
p. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22) (See second year Evaluation 
Report Summary, pp. 16-20 ) Each child is prescribed 
individual tasks predetennined by his previous day's 
work and his level of performance in that work. Inher 
in each task are the folloiying significant components: 
repeated opportunities for degrees of success; oppor- 
tunities for various levels and types of oonceptualiza 
opportunities for using a variety of media; opportunit 
for enlarging the child *s vocabulary. The child is 
supported in succeeding in his tasks through an approp 
combination of the following: independent activities; 
one-to-one tutoring; small group instruction (3-4 por 
group); lesson extensions; self-selected activities, 1 
child's work is continuously evaluated by both himsel ^ 
and the teacher. 
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Based on teacher-made tests (formal and infonual)j 
teacher evaluations are designed to assess the degree 
to which each specific objective is being achieved, 
Each child's progress is carefully noted and recorded i 
Such individualization allows the children to attain 
basic skills needed for success in school. ^ 

Since the curriculum has been carefully structured 
other schools and school districts can adapt the MECLP 
curriculum, The curriculum includes the following elemei) 
relevant subject matter content j sequential perfonnance 
objectivosj task box materials related to the objectivedj 
associated tost packets; closely correlated Instruction 
techniques; learning activities extending beyond the 
classroomj self-selected activities; and *^at home" 
activities developed by and for parents and the delimited 
area of responsibility for each member of the differentia 
staff facilitate implementation of the staffing pattern 
and professional development aspects of MECLP. 

This model curriculum can be easily modified thus 
avoiding the expense, and labor that are required for 
Initiating a new program. 

Staffing similar to that of MECLP may be found in other 
programs. However, MECLP has incorporated aspects of 
staffing that ai^ not only innovative but also productive. 
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The staff for each classroom consist is of the following: 
Two Teaching Assistants (aides) 
One Master Teacher 
One Parent Counselor 

Ancillary personnel for all five Model Early Childhood 
Learning Program schools includes: 

Four Program Assistants 

One Speech Therapist 

Two Curriculum Development Teachers 

One Parent Counselor Coordinator 

One Refoarch Associate 

One Nurse 

Total staff orientation involves a &lx*-week summer 
training period where new teachers define and explore 
the existing curriculum while experienced teachers 
create and redesign content, material and methodology* 
A constant recycling of activities in the workshop 
allows the entire staff to develop skill in defining, 
designing and implementing all areas of the curriculum 
thereby enabling each individual to work as an effective 
member of the team* Each team member has responsibilities 
specifically assigned to his title. However, all staff 
personnel are responsible for : 
Responding to pupil behavior 

Organizing curricula activities and providing 

means for the staff and pupil to implement them 
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Contjributi ng additional ideas 

Reacting to the needs and efforts of all the 

staff and pupils 
Evaluating the learning process and the learning 

product of both the staff and the pupils 

The extensive research ami revision that caused the 
evolution of the staffing pattern of MECLP, make it 
easier for a school system to adopt the program with 
confidence in the expected results. 

Daily involvement in activities at varying levels of 
skill providers parents with the know how to effectively 
participate in -^uhool activities and to extend these 
activities to the home and community. These activities 
are summarised in Question II* Approximately sixty- 
eight percent of the total number of MECLP parents 
participated in the program tht*ough the year 1970/71 
as reported by Paul A, Davalli^ Research Associate, p. 4 
of Evaluation of Title III Model Early Childhood Learnin 
Program > Baltimore City Public Schools . However, during 
1971/72, eighty-three percent of all MECLP parents parti 
cipated in the program, 

7# Briefly discuss the projected activities for the next budget 
^ pei'iod using the following qutline: 
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A. Describe the additional educational needs to meet 
with the proposed program , 

While the basic need for beginning MECLP will remain 
the same as stated in the original Proposal for Model 
Early Childhood Learning Center April 1, 1970> p. Ij 
the degree of success which the second and third year 
preschool children have achieved has dictated a re- 
examination of their needs. Those second and third 
year children have developed exceptional skills in 
reading and mathematics. They have acquired: 

A sight vocabulary that ranges fx»om pre-primer 

to second reader 
Letter knowledge 
Structural analysis skills 

Skill in interpreting and analyzing information 
An understanding of sets and set operation 
Skill in counting 
Skill in numeral recognition 
Skill in associating numbers with numerals 
Skill in solving simple equations 

MECLP children have gained facility in language and 
increased skill in using abstract and academic symbols* 
This success has revealed the children's readiness for 
moie advanced skill development at higher cognitive 
levels • 
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Describe in detail the additional objectives of the 
proposed progrcun as related to the needs above* 

The broad instructional objectives as stated on p* 16 

of the Proposal for a Model Early Childhood Learning 

Center, April, 1.970 > will continue to be the major 

objectives for beginning MECLV children. Since the 

second and third year children have exhibited readiness 

for higher level *sklll development^ additional objectivfv 

have been added to the program: 

Increase self**management skills of children 

so that they can acquire information Independents 
extend the organiaiational and study skills that 

are associated with independent projects 
expand mathematical skills and capabilities 
increase the use of abstract symbols in problem 
solving 

increase the comprehension levels of children to 

include higher levels of thinking and interpreti 
increase decoding and encoding skills 
expand vocabulary 
increase language competency 



To 

To 

To 
To 

To 

To 
To 
To 



State in sequence the activities to be carried out in 
achieving these objectives. 

In order to help students achieve the objectives, the 
staff will need to increase their competencies in readi^ 
language ; mathematics ^ and science instruction, as well 
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as to understand the principals of child iovelopment 
and behavior modification. Consultants^ noted for 
their expertise in these fields will: 

1» Work closely with professionals and para- 
professionals in workshop settings during 
1972 summer session and throughout the year. 

2. Help the staff develop additional hierarchies 
and expand present hierarchies to include 
hi|fh%r lovol objectives. 

Since the project will be expanded to include mor^ 
children and because of the need to extend the 
children* w learnings, additional administrative staff 
and program personnel will need to be hired 1 

1. An Assistanb Director will be needed to 
coordinate program curriculum revision, 
staff training and material ordering and 
preparation. 

2« An additional speech therapist will be needed 
to continue to work with individuals and groups 
of children to detect and correct language 
deficiencies and develop an instructional 
program to increase language facility. 

3* Tho mui^ic teacher will provide activities to 
strengthen the children's auditory perception. 



The physical education teacher will work with staff 
and children to develop programa which emphasize 
perceptual motor isikills. 

Since many MECLP centers are located inx^ld schools, 
some renovations are needed for the additional class- 
rooms that will house the beginning MECLP children. 
These rooms will have to be modified for three and 
four-year olds specifically, bulletin boards lowered, 
shelves added, and pro-school toilet facilities, 
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APPEi^DIX A 
DISSEMINATION 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



UNESCO-INSTITUT FOR PADAGOGIK 
UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EUUCATION 
INSTITUT DE L'UNESCO POUR L'EDUCATION 



iToi-eacor 3. Sbov/ell 
Hott3l ::-?.ri3- Childhood 

3a,i-:lr.or3 Gity Piiclic .^iihoois 

Vi'^jO I?;arer.s St. 

3aitir.:cre 

t. -I 



Ikn NacKricfct ««■ 
Ymu Icttir ol ' 
V'otrr Uttrc da 



2 HAMBURG IS 

FCLDBRUNNCNSTXASSETO 

TELKfKON. 457i41 
TELECKAMMt BOINST 



BiG 4.01 IT.Julj 197? 



I read v;lth ^res-t interest your v;ork pertair^ing 

I'lociol :-;:r/:»iy Childlaood learnii'ig Program in ?3P0I12 on 3diioatioii 
Seso^ro::, Yol. 4, iCo. 14» S.July 1972. Criis Institute has ;^ 
reco^r:!;-- initiated a progra.'mne p?r-:aining to school curriculiin : 
in the- p'jr^^pectire oi' lifelong ed-aoation, ior ■^^nicn yo^^^^^^ 
021 cnilL. cLeveiop'inent in the ocr^nitive doriain has great reieTance^ 
I chocild there::i:ora be very w^ratsi'ul if you could send s one oa^v)lo 
na-l;e::i:^liz: iiTron your progrt:irruie and any other literature aad 
infcrncition v^ertainin^g to it to our Institute* / 



tjhct^Li^ciiig you in advance, 



Yours sincerely, 



H.H. Dave, Ph.D. 

Senior Prograrone Off ice2 



GREATER ANCHORAGE: AREA.BORiOUjQ*^ 

p. O.-DCX 966 ^0510 
327 EAOUt eTREET ^fikE^i: 
AhfCHOftAOR ALASKA 



Betty Showeii 

Xodel Early Chlldhocd Learning Prcgrart 
ESZA Title Hi 

SAlrimore City Public Schools 
13cio Laurens St. 
Saicirf.ore» .Maryland '21217 

Dcdr Mrs, SViOweli; 

I would like to ohtai;* fui^thoi* ir.fcrrriAticn on S OiTO pt hctr Sata on Pro^raR, . 
I a?T^ very much iniero^sred in thx^ progrw^n ard vould approciate your prompt 
asisist^ince with helping rie cbtain Thi^5 jT^aterial* 

Thank you vcr^y r,:uch , 



Sincerely, 



Cavolya Ray 
Secrrtiiry 




STATE OF HAWAII 



>tC£ OF INOTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

QENERAL SDUCAT10N 
BHAHCH 



D6PARTM£NT0F EDUCATION 
P.O. BOX 2360 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 96804 



July 25, 1972 



Miss Betty Showell 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Miss Showell: 

h the April 4, 1972 Education Dally Is mentioned your work 
yi Model Early Childhood Learning Progrann. Please send 
Ire whatever materials you have on this. 

Hank you very much. 



Smerely, 



Ger^vievc T* Okinaga (Mrs.) 
ProTi^am Specialist 
Ear^' Childhood Education , 
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THE FORD FOUNDATION 

320 EAST 43^ QTf^^E^ 
NEW YORK NEW YO«K 10017 



OlviSION or 
COUCATION AND RCSCAC^CH 



July 14, 1972 



Ms, Betty Showelli Director 

Model Early Childhood Learning Program 

ESEA Title HI 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
1330 Laurens Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21217 

Dear Ms^ Showell: 



The brief description cf the Model Early Child- 



hood Learning Program which appeared in the June 27 
'^Education Daily suggests it Is well worth investigating 
further. 

Would you be good enough io send a copy of 
your report and a description in fuller defall of your pro- 
gram. 



Sincerely, 




Hlldej^ard Schubert 
Public Education 



OFFICE OF SOCIAL RESOURCES 



HONOLULU MOOKL CITIBS ' 

0ITY AMD COUNTY OF HONOL^UL^U 

2$2d PAA STReST, AOOM 2050 
HQNOLULU* HAWAM tftll^ 



rANK P. rAM 
MAV61I 




RICHARD K. IHAA^UC 



July 7, 1972 



Betty Showall 

Model Early Childhood Learning Program 
ESEA Title III 

Baltiraore City Public Schools 
1330 Laurens Street 
Baltimore, Md. 21217 

Dear Ms^ Showall: 

Please send me Information on your program at the address 
listed above Attention: Louise Bonner^ 

Sincerely, 



ROBERT C. LOVELESS, Administrator 
Development Division 
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iMHt Of PSYCrtOLOOY 



n\ NORTH C« ANO SOULEVAftD 
SAINT UOUlS MISSOURI 



27 June 1972 



Mrs, 8ft I: ty Shovel I 

Modal Early Childhood Learning Program 
Baltimore Ctty Public Schools 
1330 Lauren Street 
Baltimore), Maryland 21Z17 



Dear Mrs. Showell: 

I would very much ai>prectate receiving copiea of any Inforcaatton 
you might have regarding your program, £ was impressed with a 
recent release regarding this program and its activities » and since 
we are involved Ivi a similar kind of program here, I would very 
much appreciate any additional Inforraation you might have, including 
how thi prograra was set up, its curriculviii, .ind dimilar kinds of 
things that you might wish to share. 1 would also be interested 
in your comments on the evaluation of this progrsro, with particular 
refereiKe to the use of standardized tests with a particular popula- 
tion engaged In your project, t shall look forward to hearing 
froca you. 



Yours truly 



A* Barclay ,Ci*1i. D., 
Professor of Psychology 



A8:cs 
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AprU 19, 1972 

Betty Shov/ell 

3 East 25th Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Ms. Showeli: 

The 1 i|d! r\a\ Research Division* directed by Dean Jcrfin L Goodlad, 
UCLA, is allied with the League of Cooperating Schools to further 
research is\ educatlcsjal change* 

Members of our research staff would be interested ixx reviewfng the 
Title in project entitled. M odel E arly C hildhood Learning Program . 
Would you kixidly send us a copy of timt report? 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yaurs, /- 

'Lillian Drag ^ ^ 

Specialist hi Curriculum Materials 
Research Division** 

LKD:sw 



1 

I 
t 



The Pennsylvania State University 



COLI^GE OP EDUCATION 
201 CHAMBERS BUIT.DINO 

tiNivei?siTy pxkk, Pennsylvania i6«02 



f4ay 3, 1972 



Miss Debbie Showell 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Miss Showell : 

I recently read a brief description of your Title 3 
project, Model Early Childhood Learning Program. The 
information I have indicates that your project is related 
to a curriculum development effort which is currently under 
way at Penn State. If you have Information available about 
the project which you could send to us, we would be most 
interested In receiving it, 

Thank you for your attention to this request, and 
best wishes for continued success in your project. 

Sincerely yours, 



"V., ^ ^ /I 



Carol A. Cartwright, Ph.D. ^ 
Assistant Professor of Education 



CAC:db 



% it 




I 

\ 

i 




BOARD OF EDUCATION 



July 31^ 1972 



Miss Botty ShowQll 
M.K.C»L» Program 
SSEA Title III 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
1330 Laurens Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21217 

Dear Miss Showell, 

I recently read of your program on the Report of 
Eciucat ion Ho ssarch ^ 

It appears as though you have a remarkable pro^^ram 
of which I would like to know more about • 

If you have additional information available on the 
program please send to me. 

Your efforte will be appreciated* 



Sincerely, 




Roy/ Daw son 
Coordinator of Management Services 
for Title I ^ 



RD J rs. 
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CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 
CANAL ZONE 



Balboa Heights, C. 1 
June 29, 1972 



i4* 



IN ^Rf»LV Rf.FKR tOJ 



-CASC 



AIR MAIL 

Miss Betty Shove5.1 

Model Early Childhood Learning Program 
ESEA Title III Baltimore City Public Schools 
1330 Laurens Street 
Baltilmorej Maryland 21217 



i)ear Miss Showell: 

Pleasi? send by return air call, more infomatlon on 
Model Early Childhood Learning Program, Are there any 
centers which accept visitors to observe the prograra in 
action^ 



Very truly yours, 




Shirley Makibbln (Mrs.) 
Supervisor of Instruction 
U.S- Klementary Schools 



t 



« 
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Alachua ?iJblLc School^i 
25 n.S. ;>nd Place 
Os.iner.vl.llo, Florida 
July 12, 197?. 



''o-Iol 3arly Ohllci'-soovi Let^rrulnt" Pro^srRn 

^• 

% 

s: ar. '<rUln;^, ;/oii oorin^irrilAii; your f-.oitil o*-/."Iy ohildVood learning pvograp* 

r>.y care prG5.r?iri In coopo:''aMcn with IIIT)* ■!"'y!i^; %*ill bo a projeot vljih 
a i3?iar.ninK p^'^'v'^^o ^c;: n^wt year, Z' am r.nxlo\xr> to visit roi^l <lay care 
cor "".err^ aivl oar l.y If^amir:^', prc^ir^-aaf^ 2i-ce \hf; cno ir. 3alti:ior«i 
T fLL^i t-rO Ir. t» AT^h Yrfi *J -;.r*?. :vo-j> 'lP. August, yojr pro^irain Is 



Th?^^ikin^ ycu in a^clvanoe Cor ^/cvt ho].pt 



Vary Virginia Ti*oaj?r.3ido 
^ Title in • 

PlaiirtiAg Ooorrtinator 
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SPOICi^JiE COUNTY 4-C COUNCIL 
West 315 Spraguo Ave. 



April 27, 1S72 



Betty Shov/ell 

3 East 25th Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21213 

Dear Ms, Showell: 

In the April 4, 1972 edition of "Education Daily" your TITLE III 
Project was listed as being successful and applicable to other 



Please send us a copy of the following report/ which may provide 
guidance in developing a similar program in the Spokane area. 



areas « 




Thank you very much. 





Mrs. Rose Prutchey /^ \ 
Coordinator 
SPOKANE COUNTY 4-C COUNCIL 



BF:er 



LtOYD LOCKV/OOD. 0iA»gt6>i 



June 20, 1972 



1<B4 Betty Showftll, Project Direct Ar 
Model Earlv Childhood ioaming Progranj 
3 East 25th St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Me, Shove 11: 

Mrsi Patricia Sweeney, our coordinator of nrograms for mentally 
retarded Is planning to be in the Baltimore area during the last 
two veeks of July* She has read several articles about your 
project and I have discussed the demons ti*at ion which I saw in 
Washington at the Natlonol Advisory Council I^eeting* We are 
tnaVvtng preliminary nlans for a ore-school ntoftram and I would 
like to have her see youv nrogram and talk to some of your staffs 
I feel that you have rtudi :o offer us In terms of your approach 
to workinR with oarents anl children* 

Please let m know if your progracv is in operation in July and 
she would be welconve to vlslti 

Keep up the good work* It la always a oleasure to see people 
woricing with children who really like then. 



Sincerely, 





Lloyd Lockwood, Director 
The Central Kansas Coo0eratlve 
In Education 



i 4 



•[•FACHHR> r^OiLtGI: COLUMBIA UXIVFRSITY 
525 V/e^-o i20th St»j Sox 9 
\r:\V /OuK. N; W YORK 10G27 



April l^f, 197^' 



Ms Betty Shov/elL 
3 Sast 2:5th 3tr^:ex 

Sear f-fc Shov/ell, 

pl^ass ^end to the undersigned a:: the above address^ iriforraation regarding: 

Kodel ?:;arly Childhood Learning Progran — providing axperiences as a 
b^.c>xgrci*rd oC first grade conciepts and skills to end "hopeless attitudes'* 
and s>ill deficiencies in educationally and ecoriOnkically disadvantaged 
preschoolers, 

Thank you. 

Sincere- iy> 




D. Michelle Irwin 

Assistant Professor of Sduca^ion 



D:4I:gc 

The Prograa in 13a rly Childhood iSdacation 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY rheSLtcVnmrsityojNewjmey 



GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

io Seminary Place 
Neof BntnswUJ(, New jersey oS^j 
July 5, 1972 



McdoX Ssrly Childhood 

Learn i Pr ogr a i .) 
i;33A, -ritle III 
Baltir.iore City Public Schools 
1330 iaurans Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21217 



Dear Sho'.veli: 

Eg ucaticn Jailv ca.;riod an ir^teresting sununary 
of your very successful Early Childhood Program, June 27, 1972. 
If possible, i*: v;oald appreciated if information pertinent 
to the Pro^raiT^ could be rriado avallcibic to n.o * I would be 
interested .vn the devoloou.ent of tha proposal, the problems 
encouTitered, cine hov; they v/ere resolved , in building your 
relationship v;ith the cor:.uvanity i the excent of the coramunity 
involvement c^nd the badc:-et structure • 



The "prescription" approach to individualized 
instruction and the strong possibilities for replicating the 
prograai are of special interest to i\e* 

■ ! 

May I look iorv;arc to an early resiponse? < \ 

I i 



Sincerely, ? 



Mariagnes Lattimer 
Assistant Dean 



ERIC 



SOUTH CAROLINA RI6I0N V 

«iw«MM EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CENTER r.<.wxiw 

^^^^ UHOWfrOt $OtfTH CAROUMA «W» 

April 18, 1972 



Betty Showelli 

3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore^ Maryland 21218 

Dear Ms* Showelli 

You laay be interested to know that C» Region V Educational Serviced 
Ceitter, Lancaster, South Carolina, in cooperation with local school districts 
and Winthrop College is initiating an early intervention project with 

4 year-olds called, Multi-County Program for Sensory Deficit Pre-School 
Children*" 

We would like to benefit from your previous experience and consequent 
expertice with young children. 

Please send us one copy of the following t 

Model Early Childhood Learning Program 

Thank you* 



Sincerely, 

\ ] Stephen L. Nichols 

Regional Coordinator < 

SLN/dc 
Enclosure 

Please attach this letter to your return. 

ERJC . 



Atlftntio Cityi New Jeraey 



April 28, 1972 



As reported In the April 12, 1?72 Issue of Report 
on Education of th^ Dlfiadvonta^icd^ the President Adv^Qjory 
Council on SuK>lewentary Cent or a cited your Title tp; jsrijjeot 
ae one which hft« achieved "jwe^teurablo galne In stvdhnt per- 
fonoance" and is capable of dtipllcation In other eliesi 

Our office le constantly on the alert for programs 
that wight be ijvq>leriented In ovxr school district. Therefore, 
vo^Lld you kindly send a copy of your progrsm deeoriptloni 
which might Include objectives, activities, aivi evaluation 
design* 

Thaziuk yoUi 

Sincerely, 




Daniel 0« loggl 
Asst* Director, Federal Projects 



I 



hnoUd to the inieJ le ctual 4ft J etnollom f growth of the vct^ young chiidun of Koxbuty 
244 Toti/nsfnd Urect, Koxhury, MaMchusetts 02121 • 427-1 71 J 



April 11, 1972 



Betty Showel 1 

3 East 2Sth Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 



Dear Ms. Shov^ell : 



in the [Report on Preschool Education concerning the 
Title lit projects* I read that your project was one of the ones 
of ted at the councM conference. 

At the present time i am directing a project for Inner 
city emotionally disturbed preschoo! chlW-en who happen to be Black* 
My staff Is working to develop a curriculum that maxlrnfze^ their 
experiences and strengths and wl ! i help them make use of thetr 
potential when tb^*.y enter public schooU 

We /^ould be fnterested in receiving any material that 
concerns preschoo) children, parents » staff development, or special 
curriculum for Black children. 

Congratulations on the success of your project and thank 
you for your time and interest. 

Sincerely yours, 



(Xls$V Barbara H. Miller 
Project Director 



BHM:es 



\ 



ERIC ?uiham Center U a memhtr ^tnty of United Community Service ofMtttcpoiUnn Boston, shar^ Iti the Mgmchuietti Biy VnUJk t md 



NORTH SYRACUSE CENTRAL. SCHOOLS 



PHILIP A. PAUA5AK . 200 LAW RENOC ROAD EAST 

owtctcn OP tftciAL pii'>«iiAM9 AHO /ic«cAi«c^ < NORTH SYRACUSE. N. Y. 



ERiC 



Miss Botty Showell 
3 East 2pth Street 
B/iltljnore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Miss Showlli 

I would greatly appreciate Inf onoation in regard to 
your program ''Model Early Childhood Learning Program"* 
Tho dohool district is in the process of plazming a 
similar program. 

Yo\ir program has received recognition ae an out- 
ataodtag project and we would be gratofol to use it as 
a reference to improve ouv project* 

Should you coEasidar sending ^vterials we would 
gladly asswe any costs involved* 

Sincere :iy yours, 



Philip Palasak 

Director of Special Programs 
PAPsia and Research 



SAN JUAN COUNTY 



*i'AttM»NOTDN, NEWMCKICO 87401 



June as, 1972 



Ms- Betty Showoll 

Model Early Childhood Learning Prof^ram 
ESKA Title III 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
133Q Laurons St. 
Baltimore, MD 2121? 

Dear Ms. Showell: 

I am interested in receiving information on your 
**Sarly Childhood Learning Program." Our local 
day care center is \andergoing an evaluation of 
curriculum for 3 to 5 ye^r olds, and any informa- 
tion on your program would be greatly appreciated. 
I am personally interested in your budgeting pro- 
cedures and cost p^^r child. 



Thank you> 




Peter Phillips 
Director of Education 



PP/lmj 



ERLC 





CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



230 East Ninth Street 



Education Center 



Kay 3, 1972 



Cincinnati, Ohio 4S202 



Kfl« Betty ShovelL 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Dear Ms « Showelli 

In the April 12 erlitlon o£ the Report on the Ed ucation of the DlBadvan- 
t^fjedj^ there was mentioned 11 Title lit projects from 10 statee which 
have achieved neasureable gains in etudent performance and are capable 
of duplication at other altes* 

Your Title III project titled/ "Model Early Childhood Learning P^^^ 
was Included among >e 11 projects* I ain requesting information relative 
to thle project. In this way we hope we may be able to give aom^ con** 
sideration to its imple;nentation in the Cincinnati Public Schoblei Any 
cooperation and assistance in providing information relative to your pro- 
ject is sincerely appreciated. 




Respectfully yours. 



M5*/e 



( 



